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Professor E. V. Gatenby, 
C.B.E., M.A. 


L. R. PHILLIPS 


iT WAS with profound regret that we heard that Professor Gatenby 
had died suddenly on 24th November after only three days illness. 

Professor Gatenby was born in 1892 at Leyburn, Yorkshire. He 
had a distinguished academic record, obtaining a First Class 
Honours Degree in English, an M.A. of the University of London, 
two important prizes, and an Inglis Studentship. After working in’ 
King’s College, London, as a Lecturer, he began a lifelong con- 
nection with the teaching of English as a foreign language when, in 
1923, he went to Japan as a Lecturer in English Language. In 1926 
he became a Lecturer in English Language and Literature in Tohoku 
Imperial University, Sendai, which continued until 1942 when, as 
Professor in that University, his work in Japan came to an end. 

During his long stay in that country he worked with Dr H. E. 
Palmer, A. S. Hornby and others on the problems of English 
teaching in Japan. He was a staff contributor to the bulletin of the 
Institute for Research in English Teaching. ‘He was throughout this 
period critically examining a large number. of existing systems of 
teaching English, and accumulating that vast store of theory and 
practice in the teaching of English which made him a recognized 
authority in that subject. 

Throughout his life he was a warm advocate of the Direct Method, 
substantiating his opinion with a wealth of example. He emphasized 
the importance of classroom techniques, and taught systematically 
a great number of them. He was not an extremist, and disapproved 
of extremism in others. He would, nevertheless, as was his nature, 
indicate his disapproval with kindness and dignity. 

Late in 1942 he joined the staff of the British Council and was 
appointed Linguistic Adviser in Turkey. As a mountain attracts 
its own weather, so the tempo of his work, in a country where the 
need for English was clear and abundant, increased. In 1944 he 
was appointed, concurrently with his existing duties, Professor of 
Pedagogy and Head of the English Department in the Gazi Teachers’ 
Training College, Ankara. This enabled him to get at the heart of 
the problem, that is, to train young Turkish school teachers in his 
methods, and to send them out into the Turkish schools all over 
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the country to teach English methodically and directly. By 1945, 
additionally, he was Professor of English at Ankara University. 

The pressure of work at that time, holding what were in effect 
three full time appointments, can well be imagined. Yet it was not 
enough for him. By 1951 his programme, in addition to twenty-two 
formal lectures a week, included the broadcasting of English by 
radio from Ankara, an activity that made him known and enjoyed 
all over Turkey, and the preparation of a quarterly Pedagogical 
Bulletin in Turkish. In spite of such a programme, he was, in 
addition, writing reports on English textbooks, writing for British 
Council and other publications, examining in English for the Turkish 
Government, and preparing a series of textbooks, to be used in 
Turkish schools, for the Turkish Ministry of Education. 

Yet it is not in these connections that I most vividly remember 
him. The picture that comes to mind is of Vivian Gatenby sitting 
in his modest office downstairs, writing, in his rather light 
unelaborate handwriting, letters to past pupils. In a year he wrote 
on an average over three hundred of them—letters of encourage- 
ment, letters of mild correction, letters of advice; all permeated by 
two qualities that were paramountly his, of manifest understanding 
and kindness. This devotion to those who passed through his 
hands has not been forgotten, as the letters of condolence received 
by Mrs Gatenby have testified. 

This kindness was as compelling as his knowledge and abilities. 
It was never more evident than when, in 1950, he came to 
Mahableshwar, in India, to direct the first British Council Summer 
Course ever held in that country. To that conference came Indian 
experts, many of whom were facing the problem of the teaching of 
English as a foreign language for the first time. For India has 
attained her excellence in English because she has used it. It has 
been the medium of instruction and the only means of communica- 
tion between Indians whose mother tongues were different. It was 
for Professor Gatenby to explain that, with the ultimate relegation 
of English to the place of a subsidiary language in India, the methods 
of instruction in that language must be radically changed. I well 
remember the atmosphere of scepticism in which that conference 
started, and the way in which Professor Gatenby’s kindly informed 
insistence changed that atmosphere to one that was as friendly as 
it was sincere. The final speeches of the delegates, and their 
expressions of thanks were a very moving testimony to the iafluence 
that Professor Gatenby had spread over the whole conference 
during those very pleasant and rewarding days. 

Since 1946 he had travelled a great deal. He had held summer 
schools and advised governments on English teaching in the 
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Lebanon, Syria, Cyprus, Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel. He had 
visited English classes in various countries, including South Africa 
and Egypt, and maintained correspondence with teachers in many 
countries, including Poland, France, South America, the Sudan and 
Indonesia. 

A list of some of Professor Gatenby’s many publications is to 
be found at the end of this note. His achievements were recognized 
when, in 1953, he was made an Officer of the British Empire, 
followed, in the Queen’s Birthday Honours List in 1955, by the 
award of a C.B.E. In 1954 he resigned from the British Council, 
to become Adviser on English Language Teaching to Messrs 
Longmans Green, the publishers. To his last day he was immersed 
in the work which he had made peculiarly his own, and in which 
he left so distinguished a mark. We who knew him will never forget 
the kindness, quality and dignity of a greatly loved colleague. 
Those many hundreds of teachers who received instruction at his 
hands will never forget, I know, the gentleness of the man, and the 
wisdom of his utterances. 


Published Work. 
(a) Non-pedagogic: 

The Cloudmen of Yamato: Mysticism in Japanese Literature 
Wisdom of the East Series. (John Murray). 
The Influence of Japan on English Literature. Transactions of 
the Japan Society, London. 
The Influence of Japan on the English Language. English Studies. 
Tokyo University. 
Contributions to the Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary 
(acknowledged in Preface). 


Various articles on language and literature in magazines in 
Japan and Turkey. 


(b) Connected with the teaching of English as a foreign 
language: 

The Shinobu Readers. Various simplified texts, annotated editions, 
articles for the IRET Bulletin and other magazines, in Japan. 
A Syntactic and Idiomatic Dictionary (with Hornby and Wakefield). 
This is published outside Japan as The ‘Advanced Learner’s 
Dictionary of Current English’ by the O.U.P. 
English as a Foreign Language. (Longmans). 
Essential English for Turkish Students (with C. E. Eckersley). 
(Longmans). 
Simplified version of A Gentleman of France by Stanley Weyman. 
(Longmans). 
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A Direct Method English Course, Books I-V with separate 
books for teachers. Two editions—one for Turkey, where it is 
officially used in the schools, and a Standard Edition for other 
countries. (Longmans). 

A set of eight ‘General Service Wall-pictures’ together with a 
Teacher’s Handbook (with Eckersley). (Longmans). 

Articles on various aspects of Linguistic Pedagogy in Adult 
Education, The Times Educational Supplement, The Journal of 
Education, Modern Languages, English Language Teaching, and 
various publications in Turkey. 

UNESCO are shortly to publish his report on the discoveries 
made, theories confirmed, &c., in the course of the training of 
teachers of English in Turkey. This report was used as a ‘working 
paper’ at the Ceylon Seminar held under the auspices of UNESCO, 
August 1953, on the teaching of English as a foreign language. 


A Discussion of Remedial 
Teaching, and an account of 
some attempts at it 


D. Y. MORGAN 


PERHAPS IT is possible for language to be presented so well, and 
imitated so faithfully, that a pupil will learn a language, stage by 
stage, without falling into any errors in the use of what he has been 
taught. It may be possible, but I have never known it happen. In 
fact, under the best of teachers, mishearings and misunderstandings 
will occur, and from the first lesson onward a pupil is likely to 
distort into incorrectness some of the language material that has 
been presented to him in correct examples of usage. His distortions 
urgently demand correction through a kind of teaching we may 
call remedial teaching. 
It is possible to view language teaching as falling into three 

categories : 

(1) the presentation of new material, 

(2) the practice of known material, 

(3) remedial teaching. 
The better the first two kinds of teaching are done, the less will 
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remedial teaching be necessary. When remedial teaching is 
necessary, the sooner it is done the better. 

The more advanced one’s students are, the greater the proportion 
of time one will have to give to remedial teaching. The first lesson 
in English will be a matter mainly of presenting new material. The 
thousand-and-first lesson is likely to be taken up mainly by the 
practice of known English and remedial work on English that is 
imperfectly known. 

Clear thinking about remedial teaching is particularly necessary 
round about the third year of an English course. A great amount 
of language still remains to be learned but, almost certainly, much 
remedial work needs to be done on language that has been presented 
but not properly learned. The danger is that the teacher will regard 
it as his main task to present the new structure and vocabulary 
items contained in the syllabus for the year and shut his eyes to 
much that has gone wrong with his pupils’ handling of earlier 
material. 

He may try to do some remedial work, but not spare enough time 
from the teaching of the new material for which the syllabus makes 
him responsible. Meanwhile his pupils are steadily strengthening 
uncorrected bad habits in their use of the more elementary and 
fundamental parts of the language. Some of the rigid year-by-year 
syllabuses which one sees—they are now coming into fashion again 
—are likely to foster such neglect of remedial teaching. 

Neglect of remedial teaching has disastrous results. If incorrect 
habits are allowed to persist, they become so firmly established as 
to cut off their victims from all chance of ever using English 
acceptably. Very often remedial teaching is most urgently required 
at a period in the course when there seems to be least time for it. 
Consider the situation of the teacher of a matriculation class who 
finds that his pupils are not properly grounded in English. It may 
have happened—as it often does happen—that the weakest teachers 
had charge of his pupils during the critical first two years of the 
English course. Perhaps the classroom conditions in the lower 
classes were too bad for even good teachers to teach thoroughly 
while keeping to the pace demanded by the syllabus. It is slow 
work to teach—as I have seen many heroic teachers teaching— 
classes of more than fifty in spaces separated from other classes 
and the street by bamboo walls and partitions that let every noise 
through. Keeping to a rigid year-by-year syllabus in such conditions 
will have had the result that the pupils half-know a great deal of 
English, most of which they habitually use in hopelessly incorrect 
ways. Then the matriculation-class teacher has a mass of remedial 
work to do during a year in which he must deal with the texts 
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prescribed for the coming examination and teach the techniques of 
answering composition and comprehension questions. 

Even when the position is not as desperate as this, the time 
available for remedial teaching is not likely to seem enough. The 
time given to it must, then, be used effectively. It is essential to diag- 
nose what remedial teaching is most urgently and most widely required. 
It is a waste of time to drill a large class out of a fault which is, 
in fact. a striking freak in the English of only one or two pupils. 

At the University of Rangoon, where I teach, we find that most 
of the new students—more than 2,000—who come to us every year 
need very badly a great deal of remedial teaching. Unless they 
receive effective remedial teaching and improve considerably in 
English, they will not manage to pass their intermediate examina- 
tions. It is altogether necessary for us to diagnose what remedial 
work is needed most and to assess the value of the methods we 
use in doing it. 

During the academic year 1953-54, in order to discover what 
these first-year students needed most and how well we were meeting 
their needs, we carried out a scheme of mistake analysis. I was in 
charge of the scheme. Between 1948 and 1950 I had seen Mr E. L. 
Tibbetts, then Director of Studies at the British Institute in Prague, 
use very effectively a system of mistake analysis in order to plan 
the teaching of Cambridge Proficiency Certificate students. I knew 
his scheme to be workable, so I followed it fairly closely. Since at 
Rangoon we were dealing with so large a number of scripts, | 
thought it sufficient to analyse only the first fifty words of each 
script. Students were told to put a mark after the fiftieth word of 
their weekly composition. Mistakes were divided into eleven 
categories: (1) Spelling; (2) Articles (wrong article or no article 
where one was required); (3) Verb Forms (such incorrect forms as in 
‘I did not remembered’); (4) Tense (as in ‘I see him yesterday’); 
(5) Confusion of Active and Passive; (6) Prepositions; (7) Agree- 
ment; (8) Pronouns; (9) Word Order; (10) Idiom; (X) Unclassi- 
fied (not falling into any of the ten above categories). When 
correcting the first fifty words of a script, the tutor jotted in the 
margin the category number of each mistake. 

It did not take long to tot up the number of mistakes in each 
category and enter it on a form on the line for that category and in 
the column for that script. When he had completed a form (one 
form had columns for thirty scripts) or run out of scripts, the tutor 
entered the totals for each category and the total number of scripts. 
It was about an hour’s work for one person to calculate from the 
forms the number of mistakes made in each category in the first 
fifty words of about 2,000 scripts (our usual number), 100,000 
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words of first-year English. Then the average number per thousand 
words was calculated. 

At the start of the year, this scheme gave us some indication of 
what remedial work was most necessary. As the weeks went by 
we were able to observe some of the results of our teaching. 

However, as with any educational scheme involving lots of forms 
and statistics, we had io beware of looking with too much reverence 
at the figures produced. The figures we obtained did not mean 
very much unless we took into account a whole mass of circum- 
stances. The number of mistakes in some categories (notably in the 
Tense category) varied immensely according to the topic written on. 
Verb mistakes were low in frequency when a topic favoured the 
use of present and future tenses, not so low when past tenses were 
demanded, and abominably high if a topic (such as ‘What I should 
do if I won a State Scholarship’) forced students to attempt the 
use of conditional constructions. Such fluctuations were, in fact, 
of great usefulness in guiding us to where the trouble lay within a 
particular category. But if we wanted to assess the good our teaching 
had done, we had to compare the figures for weeks in which the 
topics set had been similar in kind and in difficulty. 

This scheme of mistake analysis told us a great deal about our 
attempts at remedial teaching. The scheme itself probably did 
more good than any part of our teaching. Mistakes of all kinds 
were fewer in the second week than in the first. The students saw 
our little figures in the margin when their first compositions were 
returned, had the scheme explained to them, understood that we 
were scrutinising their work carefully and thoughtfully, and 
immediately put greater care and thought into what they wrote. 

Most of our remedial teaching was done in an extra weekly 
lecture on language. The analysis told us what categories of 
mistakes most urgently required attention. Examination of scripts’ 
showed what were the kinds of mistake most common within a 
category. I composed notes for the weekly language lecture and 
the work to be done in the tutorial groups. These notes were dis- 
cussed and, more often than not, emended, at a meeting of the whole 
staff of the English Department held once a week solely in order 
to discuss the teaching of the first-year students. Eight senior 
teachers gave the weekly language lecture—each lecturer giving it 
twice—to sixteen groups of students. A lecture group contained 
about a hundred and forty, for we had just over 2,200 first-year 
students on our registers that year. The lecture was broken up by 
groups of written exercises, corrected from the blackboard as soon 
as they were completed. A lecture, and its supporting exercises, 
dealt thoroughly with the usages of a common English structure 
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or a group of related structures which, as we knew from the mistake 
analysis and the examination of scripts, many students were not 
able to handle correctly. 

I had hoped that carefully planned revision lectures on the 
fundamental grammar of English, concentrated upon these features 
of English which most needed studying, would be directly responsible 
for a great improvement in the written English of our students. 
The mistake analysis showed unmistakably that my hopes were 
exaggerated. Taking into account the topics set, which became 
more difficult as the year went by, we were satisfied that students 
were handling their verbs more correctly after the many lectures 
they had on how to compose and use forms of the verb. But the 
improvement was no greater than might have been expected as a 
result of regular composition work properly corrected. We gave 
three lectures on nouns and articles. I was proud of these lectures. 
For simplicity, clarity, and thoroughness, I thought they would be 
hard to beat. My fellow lecturers were equally enthusiastic, and 
professed to have enjoyed giving these lectures. 

As lecturers and tutors, myself among them, marked the essays 
written after the first lecture, they had a strong impression that 
there was a real improvement in what is a very difficult part of 
English composition for Burmese students. But the harsh figure 
produced by the mistake analysis showed that we were all wrong. 
After three lectures the improvement was scarcely noticeable: 
the difference in the figures, less than five per cent, was too small 
to be significant. 

The most striking change in the figures of our analysis came 
after the first of our two lectures on agreement. Mistakes of agree- 
ment fell to exactly one quarter of what they had been the week 
before. But the next week, after the second lecture on the subject, 
mistakes of agreement rose to one half of what they had been 
before, and remained at about that level for the rest of the year. 
To me these results suggest very strongly that our lectures on agree- 
ment did most good simply by drawing attention to this type of 
mistake, a type of mistake that can easily be recognized and put 
right. If our actual explaining of the principles of agreement had 
done much good, the second week’s exposition would have reduced 
the number of mistakes still further. The first lecture drew attention 
to crude and blatant errors of agreement and, for the short time 
that strong attention persisted, such errors were made far less often. 
The second lecture, which dealt with such things as agreement 
between a pronoun and what it stands for, and between verbs and 
subjects of dubious number, drew off attention from the more 
important to the less important, and mistakes increased. The 
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analytical explanation probably did as little good as our analytical 
explanation of the habits of nouns and articles. 

Before this year of experiment I believed that remedial teaching 
to grown-up students can rest very largely upon explaining the 
language. Perhaps analytical exposition is beneficial to students 
whose native language has a structure comparable with that of 
English and whose school education has promoted analytical 
habits of mind. Such exposition did, beyond doubt, do good to 
our Czech students in Prague. Our Burmese students, as co-operative 
and responsive as any students could be, did not find it very 
beneficial, possibly for two reasons. 

Burmese is so unlike any Indo-European language that its 
grammar and that of English can scarcely be spoken of in the same 
terms. In Burmese schools, education consists mostly of training 
in the mechanical reproduction of what is taught. This kind of 
education does not conflict with the demands of elementary 
language teaching—which rests upon demonstration and imitation— 
but it does not foster habits of intellectual analysis. We were 
mistaken in giving this analytical course to students fresh from 
school and gathered into such large groups. 

It now seems to me that the best methods of remedial teaching to 
grown-up students are not dissimilar, in principle, to the best 
methods of remedial teaching to children. Drill exercises in the 
correct handling of the language do far more good than explanation 
of how the language works. The individual attention that can be 
given to written work, even when classes are large, does far more 
good than the mass harangue. Written compositions can be kept 
very short, but they must be done often and regularly, and meticu- 
lously controlled and corrected. 

But there is one important difference between adults and 
children. Children up to the age of twelve (the dividing point 
seems to be a mental age of about thirteen) normally find it beyond 
their intellectual powers to handle abstract ideas in terms of 
definition and category. Anybody who has been misguided enough 
to try and teach parsing to twelve-year-olds will know how true 
this is. In late adolescence and adulthood most people of normal 
intelligence can think about language in abstract terms, and under- 
stand classifications of words, structures and usages. In the year 
1954-55 we ceased giving our long weekly language lectures but 
once a week, for about ten minutes before students wrote their 
compositions, they received a brief talk, supported by examples 
and few short drill exercises, on one feature of English usage. 
Any mistakes made in this category were heavily penalized in the 
marking. 
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Our students seemed to find it easy enough to recognize categories 
of usage, and our crude system of focusing attention upon a 
certain feature of usage by making a certain kind of mistake a 
‘penalty mistake’ had a powerful remedial effect. I do not think 
that children would have derived much benefit from this treatment, 
for children would not have found it so easy to view usages, and 
mistakes of usage, as falling into categories. 

In the year 1954-55 we had what then seemed an exceptionally 
large influx of new students and were tempted to give too much 
faith to methods of mass teaching. Now we are putting more 
faith in the value of the remedial work done in the tutorial groups, 
which are about a fifth of the size of our lecture groups. Our weekly 
staff meeting now gives part of its time to examining copies of one 
script taken from the previous week’s first-year composition work, 
and discussing how its author can best be helped. In these dis- 
cussions, our less experienced tutors learn, we hope, a good deal 
about correcting a script, assessing it, and using it as a guide to 
remedial teaching. 

The opinions we now hold about remedial work with first-year 
University students may be summarised as follows: It is essential 
to diagnose what are the faults that are most serious and widespread. 
A thorough and systematic examination of written work must be 
carried out before planning the teaching. It is desirable to have an 
objective method of assessing the effectiveness of the teaching. 
Controlled practice—drilling—does far more good, even with 
grown-up students, than explanations of how the language works. 
However, grown-up students are capable of looking at English, 
and their attempts at writing it, systematically. Consequently they 
can be helped to put one thing right at a time. Remedial work 
with very large groups is so cumbersome that, even if many tutors 
are inexperienced, it is best done in the periods when students are 
in relatively small groups. If some of the tutors in charge of groups 
are inexperienced, they need to be trained in how to mark a script, 
how to assess it, how to deduce what remedial teaching it indicates, 
and how to carry out remedial teaching. 
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Further Thoughts on the 
Pronouns én -Se/f 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


IN THE number of this journal for July-September, 1955 (Vol. IX, 
No. 4), there appeared an article by C. M. Churchward entitled 
Personal Pronouns Ending in -Self or -Selves. With the main con- 
tentions of that article the present writer finds himself substantially 
in agreement. These were: 

(i) that the pronouns in -se/f and -selves are not, as is commonly 
stated, distinct kinds of pronouns known as reflexive and 
emphasizing pronouns according to the way they are used 
in a particular sentence, but are precisional forms of the 
personal pronouns employed reflexively or emphatically as 
the case may be; 

(ii) that they mean me, you, he, it, &c., as distinguished from 
other people or other things; 

(iii) that there are not merely two different uses of them, but 

four, viz.: (a) merely reflexive, (b) merely emphatic, 

(c) emphatic and appositional, (d) emphatic and reflexive. 
There are, however, minor points on which Mr Churchward’s 
statements and explanations are open to question, and there are a 
number of things also that he leaves unsaid. What follows is 
intended, therefore, to fill these gaps and, in certain matters, to 
suggest a rather different approach. 

Let us begin, then, with those pronouns which are merely 
reflexive (the first class listed above), as in He cut himself while 
shaving, I am going to treat myself to a holiday in Paris this year, 
I was referring to myself, not to you. The author of the earlier 
article suggests that the use of the reflexive form in such sentences 
originated in the third person, to prevent any ambiguity that might 
arise if the simple personal pronoun were employed, and that from 
here it was extended to the other persons by analogy. This may 
be true enough so far as origins are concerned, but it has little 
validity for present-day usage, for while, as Mr Churchward points 
out, there are numerous examples of the use of the simple personal 
pronoun (third person) in contexts where there could be no 
ambiguity, as He had a dog with him, there are also plenty of others 
where the simple form would be equally unambiguous, yet it 
would be quite unidiomatic to use it; the reflexive must be used 
instead. Three examples will suffice: They made themselves ill by 
eating too much ice cream. He killed himself by drinking poison. 
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She was beside herself with rage. They could scarcely make others 
ill by eating too much ice cream, nor is it likely that he would kill 
another person by himself taking poison, while she could not be 
beside anyone else, not at least in this sense of beside.1 On the 

face of it, then, if it is only a question of the avoidance of ambiguity 

it would seem that them, him and her would be quite acceptable, 

yet the fact remains that they are not. Why? Or again, the 

reflexive, far from avoiding or preventing ambiguity, may sometimes 

create it. For instance, we may say He knew that his aunt had no 

one but himself on whom to spend her money, but if we substitute 

uncle and his money for aunt and her money the sentence at once 

becomes ambiguous and (assuming that the reference of the 

pronoun in the second case is the same as that in the first) we must 

change himself to the simple him to make the meaning clear. 

Finally there are cases where either the simple personal pronoun 

or the reflexive may be employed, though one may be more usual 

than the other. We can say (and probably more frequently should 

say) He soon gathered a band of admirers around him; but He soon 
gathered a band of admirers around himself is also possible, as He 
took it upon him to say . . . and He took it upon himself to say. . . .* 
Do these two mean the same or do they not? And what prompts 
us to use the one or the other as the case may be. 

Historical explanations, though of academic interest, are not 
always very relevant to, or very helpful for, present-day usage, and 
this is so in the present case. Historically, of course, there is no 
sense of possession about these reflexive forms, but I think it is 
undoubtedly true that a modern speaker or writer does feel, in a 
vague sort of way, a possessive connotation. Indeed our ancestors 
of several centuries ago must have felt it, for it is that which 
accounts for the spelling of the first two persons. The average 
speaker thinks of myself, yourself, itself as having roughly the same 
meaning as my self, your self, its self. Unless he happens to be a 
philologist or knows something about the development of the 
language he probably also believes that the first syllable of herself 
is the possessive, not the accusative her, which gives rise to the 
vulgarisms his-self and theirselves and to the occasional mis-spelling 
one’s-self. Further evidence is to be found in the colloquial 
expressions your good self, your humble self and to be one’s old 
self again. 

From this there follows a second characteristic: although from a 
strictly grammatical and formal point of view the reflexive pronouns 

1 Beside here means beyond or outside of, as in That is beside the point. 


*But always He takes too much upon himself (i.e. exceeds his powers or 
authority), despite the fact that he could not take too much upon anyone else. 
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exhibit person (first, second and third) just as do the ordinary 
personal pronouns, from a psychological standpoint they all tend 
to be thought of (again in a vague kind of way) as third person, 
denoting the ‘self’ that is mine, yours, his, hers, &c.1 The reference 
of me is identical with that of J: the difference is merely one of 
case (e.g. J saw you but you did not see me), but myself is a reflection 
of J or me. Just as when a person says J saw myself in the mirror 
he thinks of myself as referring not to J, the person of flesh and 
blood who is standing before the mirror and gazing into it, but 
to the image in the glass which is a replica of him in all respects, 
so in W. W. Jacobs’ short story A Spirit of Avarice, when Mr John 
Blows exclaims Me speak to a ghost! I think I see myself! what 
he sees is not the Mr Blows who is standing in the bar of the public 
house and making this remark to the company, but an image of 
him in quite a different situation. Or again, if someone says J was 
only talking to myself he thinks of myself as being someone corres- 
ponding to, but distinct from /, a kind of duplicate, to whom he 
addressed his remarks as he might have addressed them to another 
person. A lady will ask How do you like me in this dress? but 
remark, J do not like myself in this dress. In the first sentence 
Mrs Jones or Miss Brown, or whatever her name is, is conscious 
that she is the object of the approval or disapproval of the other 
person, so she uses the pronoun me (the Mrs Jones or Miss Brown 
that is standing here before you and inviting your opinion) but in 
the second sentence she fills a double r6le—that of the person who 
is expressing disapproval and that of the person against whom she 
directs it as in other circumstances she might direct it against her 
husband or an acquaintance. To express this duality she uses 
myself. We may say, then, that where the simple personal pronouns 
are associational the reflexive are dissociational. 

Once this essential difference is grasped it explains and elucidates 
a good many things about the usage of the reflexive and the simple 
forms of the personal pronouns; and it helps to clarify, too, 
certain of the emphatic uses. First of all it explains why, when the 

1If this is felt to be far-fetched we may once more go for evidence to ‘incorrect’ 
English, which so often throws light on the psychological forces which have 
shaped more idiomatic usage—this time the vulgar How’s yourself? instead of 
How are you? (Are you quite well?—Yes, thank you. How’s yourself?). It is 
heard in the speech of certain classes in the Midlands and South Yorkshire 
(it is less common, I believe, in the south of England) and occurs in Stanley 
Houghton’s play The Dear Departed and W. W. Jacobs’ The Monkey's Paw. 
It will be noticed that the third person verb is is employed, just the same as 
if the inquiry had been How’s your brother?. There is also the none-too-polite 
Mind yourself !, where yourself is thought of as the object or thing that the 


person so addressed is to shift out of the way, as he might shift any other 
obstruction. 
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object or the indirect object stand for the same person as the 
subject, the reflexive form is always employed (e.g. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. He always thinks of others before himself. 
Physician, heal thyself). It is not primarily to prevent possible 
ambiguity! but because the speaker thinks of the person in question 
as in effect two persons and in his mind dissociates him in his réle 
as subject from his réle as object. The physician is asked to 
consider himself as one of his own patients; thyself and himself 
represent persons towards whom the love or the thought is extended 
by the subject just as much as do thy neighbour and others. Secondly 
it explains the use of the reflexive form in She is not herself today, 
You forget yourself, When he came to himself. Here the -self 
pronouns signify the kind of person one usually is, used to be or 
ought to be, as distinct from the kind one is at the moment. And 
in the third place it explains why there are some sentences in which 
the plain personal pronoun is normally sufficient (He placed a 
sheet of paper on the table before him) but as soon as a contrast is 
introduced the reflexive must be used (He placed a sheet of paper 
before all the others but not before himself). In the first sentence 
the speaker identifies him with he; from his (the speaker’s) point 
of view the two words indicate the same person: he does not think 
of him in two capacities, first as the person who places the paper 
and then as the person before whom the paper is placed. But in 
the second sentence he does so think of him; he is led to do so by 
the influence of the first part of the sentence, where there is a clear 
distinction between him (the person who placed the paper) and 
the others (those before whom it was placed) and this is carried 
over into the second part so that the recipient is thought of 
objectively. 

From this it is an easy and obvious step to those sentences of 
the type quoted on p. 98, where either the simple or the reflexive 
form is acceptable: He soon gathered a band of admirers around 
him or around himself. The Biblical All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them is, of course, 
familiar to us in this form through long acquaintance and no doubt 
because of that it seems the more natural; but it would not be 
unidiomatic to replace you by yourselves. There is, however, a 


1Sometimes, of course, it does happen that possible ambiguity is prevented, 
as in such sentences as Realizing his enemy had him at his mercy he pulled out 
his revolver and shot himself, but this is not the reason why the reflexive form is 
employed. It would still be necessary to use the reflexive even if the first part 
of the sentence had read Realizing his wife had him at her mercy, where the 
simple Aim could give rise to no ambiguity. Occasionally we do resort to the 
reflexive form to avoid ambiguity where the simple form would otherwise be 
sufficient, but this is merely an expedient to be avoided whenever possible. 
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difference of viewpoint, and once again it involves association and 
dissociation. Where the second and third persons are concerned 
the object (or accusative) pronouns may be thought of in two ways: 
either from the point of view of the speaker or from the point of 
view of the person to whom they relate and who is mentioned in 
the subject. If the former is the case then the associational factor 
comes in; if the latter, then the dissociational. If he and you 
(nom.) stand for John Smith, then the accusatives him and you 
denote John Smith as he is seen by the speaker, whereas himself 
and yourself are the speaker’s way of referring to John Smith as 
he is, or would be, seen through John Smith’s own eyes. 

In one of his essays A. A. Milne makes one tennis-player say to 
another “Speaking as a more experienced player than yourself, I 
should have put that ball over the net’. He could equally well have 
said, ‘Speaking as a more experienced player than you’, but had 
he said this he would have been stating the situation from his own 
point of view (‘I am a more experienced player than this fellow to 
whom I am speaking, so I am qualified to give him advice’). By 
using yourself he presents the situation to the other man as he 
wishes him to see it (‘This person speaking to me is a more 
experienced player than I am, so his advice or his criticism is 
worth listening to’). Similarly He always chooses friends who are 
older than he is, is the speaker’s own appraisal of the facts; he 
looks at the age of the person he is discussing, then at the age of 
the various friends he has had, notes the disparity, and states the 
position accordingly. But He always chooses friends who are older 
than himself visualizes the person in question choosing his friends 
and always selecting or lighting upon someone whose age is a year 
or so more than his own. With the two renderings (both common 
enough in daily use) She earns scarcely enough to keep her in clothes 
and She earns scarcely enough to keep herself in clothes the case is 
rather different. The first regards the money as keeping the lady 
in clothes, the second the lady as keeping herself in clothes by 
means of the money; but there is the same associational and 
dissociational principle. 

We may now go on to consider some more specialized uses of the 
reflexive; and first of all there is its use as what we may call a 
pseudo-object in such sentences as They shouted themselves hoarse, 
He drank himself to death. \t is to be noted again that the reflexive 
forms are used although from the very nature of the case it is 
impossible to shout someone else hoarse or drink someone else to 
death; but the real interest is not so much in the pronouns as 
such but in the peculiar character of the construction, which can 
occur not only with a reflexive but also with a simple personal 
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pronoun or a noun as object: e.g. These children eat me out of 
house and home, The mother was singing her baby to sleep. It is 
obvious that themselves, himself, me and her baby are not really 
the objects of the verb; he did not drink himself, the children do 
not eat me, nor was the mother singing her baby. They are presented 
as objects but really the verbs carry an intransitive sense and the 
‘objects’, together with the words that follow them, indicate result 
or purpose. What the sentences mean is ‘They made themselves 
hoarse by shouting’, ‘He did himself to death by drinking’, ‘The 
mother was getting her baby to sleep by singing’. A fuller discussion 
of this kind of construction might be of interest, but the present 
article is not the place for it. Suffice it to say that the considerations 
governing the use of the reflexive are precisely the same as those 
for its use as a genuine object. 

The next class is that where the verb always takes a reflexive 
object; it cannot take the simple pronoun or a noun, nor can it 
be used without any object at all (at least not in the particular 
sense that it carries here) though the verb and its reflexive object 
taken together have virtually an intransitive force: e.g. Bear yourself 
more seemly, Audrey (‘As You Like It’), Did you address yourself 
to me?, I hope you enjoy yourselves, He refuses to bestir himself, 
She applied herself diligently to her studies. Other such combinations 
are absent oneself, conduct oneself, pride oneself, humble oneself,’ 
acquit oneself (well), betake oneself to, resign oneself to, concern 
oneself with, avail oneself of. 

Thirdly we have those where the reflexive object is really tauto- 
logical: Go and get yourself dressed, I was in the bathroom washing 
myself at the time, You needn’t trouble yourself, Don’t hurry yourself, 
She worries herself a great deal, Mother’s always fretting herself 
about something or other. In all of these the object could be 
omitted; when it is expressed it is probably felt to give more 
strength or urgency to the verb, and since it introduces the personal 
element more markedly than the mere intransitive verb would do, 
it is often suggestive of some kind of feeling, such as annoyance, 
concern, disgust, anxiety, &c., on the part of the speaker. Don’t 
worry about the broken window implies that it is a matter of small 
importance to which one need give no further thought; Don’t 
worry yourself about the broken window implies that the speaker 
fears that the person to whom the remark is addressed might let 
the matter prey on his mind. You needn’t trouble means no more 
than it says, but You needn’t trouble yourself suggests some such 
thought as ‘I can see you don’t want to do it.’ Similarly Don’t 
hurry is a plain, simple instruction or piece of advice, but Don’t 

1Humble oneself but Aumiliate others. 
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hurry yourself is more forceful and sometimes almost ironic, 
suggesting that the person concerned is taking his time. A similar 
explanation, no doubt, holds good for J thought to myself and the 
vulgar Thinks I to myself. The adverbial to myself is obviously 
redundant since one can think to no one but oneself. It may have 
originated by analogy with J said to myself and Says I to myself, 
where it obviously has a place, but it probably is felt to connote 
more conscious deliberation than the plain J thought. 

About behave oneself there is a point of special interest. The 
reflexive object is used only when the reference is to good behaviour 
(He may come with us if he behaves himself. Now then, behave 
yourself). When the reference is to behaviour which does not meet 
with our approval the intransitive verb is used (No one likes children 
who behave badly, We can’t take you with us if you behave in that 
way). The reason no doubt is that, again, the use of the reflexive 
pronoun suggests deliberate effort, and it is generally good 
behaviour, not bad, that calls for an effort. When the good 
behaviour is represented as being natural and therefore needing no 
effort, the pronoun is omitted: There is one thing about him; he 
does know how to behave. 

Finally there is the class of construction where the reflexive 
object may be either used or omitted; but if it is used it is not 
redundant or tautological; it gives a slightly different turn to the 
meaning, though it does not alter it fundamentally. We must 
prepare for the worst means that the worst may come and we must 
be ready to meet it if it does. We must prepare ourselves for the 
worst means ‘the worst is almost certain to come and that very 
soon.’ Note too the difference between the verbs with and without 
the reflexive in He proved (himself) a capable person, You'll land 
(yourself) in trouble one of these days. 

We now come to the emphatic use of the -se/f pronouns. Their 
employment as the subject of a verb, as a strong substitute for the 
more usual personal pronouns, is now archaic. Shakespeare has 
Myself did hear it (‘Henry IV, Part I’) and Thyself shalt see the act 
(‘Merchant of Venice’) but today we should say J heard it myself 
and You shall see the act for yourself. Its chief uses in present-day 
English, as Mr Churchward pointed out in the article previously 
referred to, are as an alternative to the simple personal pronoun 
(i) when it is co-ordinated with a noun or a series of nouns to form 
a compound subject, object, complement, &c., and (ii) sometimes 
when it occurs in an adverbial phrase. Both these uses are frowned 
upon by purists but there is no doubt that they frequently occur; 
and they can be defended. The following are examples: By this 
time everyone had left but myself. Who was present besides yourself? 
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Good luck seemed to come to everyone else, he thought, but never 
to himself. _ When interrogated about ‘the team for tomorrow’, ‘Let 
me see,’ he would reply in a gravely complacent voice, ‘Let me see, 
there’s Mr Richard Puttridge; and Myself; my brother Alfred; 
Tom Dixon; Mr Jack Barchard; young Bob Ellis—and did I say 
Myself?’ . . . adding again towards the end of the recital ‘and I think 
I said Myself, 

By Mr Churchward’s explanation of this use of the -se/f forms 
(‘the unnecessary use of the word J or me, particularly J, is apt to 
sound unpleasantly egotistic’) I am not convinced. This con- 
sideration may sometimes enter in but more generally, I think, the 
reason is one of the following, or possibly a blend of both: 
(a) Euphony. The -self forms are more ‘weighty’ than the corres- 
ponding simple forms and therefore give a better sense of balance 
when they are combined with or matched against nouns, or when 
the emphasis is to fall upon them, particularly if they come at the 
end of the sentence, where they would appear rather insignificant 
and weak words: e.g. Never marry a wife who is cleverer than you are 
but Never marry a wife who is cleverer than yourself. (b) Dissociation. 
In the situation about which he is speaking the speaker thinks of 
the ‘self’ objectively (cf. what has been said about the ‘third person’ 
element in the reflexive use on p. 100 and the analogy with the 
reflection in the mirror on p. 99). This is especially apparent in 
the Sassoon quotation. William Dodd (the speaker) sees successively 
in his mind’s eye the various personalities in the cricket team and 
he thinks of himself just as objectively as he does of the others whom 
he has named. As if to emphasize this, Sassoon spells the word 
with a capital letter each time it is used, as though it were a proper 
name. And so also in the first sentence. Me would of course be 
possible and many people might prefer it; but me means ‘the 
person who is standing here and speaking to you at this moment’, 
whereas myself means ‘that solitary person whom I can see standing 
alone in the hall as I picture it after all the others have gone.’ 
Where the second person is concerned, too, you may be sufficient 
if the reference is to a specific person or specific persons, but if 
it has a more general signification, as a counterpart of the French 
on, there is a tendency to use the emphatic yourself; and in certain 
positions where for all the other personal pronouns the simple 
form would suffice (and indeed would generally be used) the 
generalising pronoun one would be quite impossible; oneself alone 
will do: e.g. J sometimes think there is no one as unlucky as I but 
One sometimes thinks there is no one as unlucky as oneself. We 
admit there are plenty of people cleverer than we, but One admits 
that there are plenty of people cleverer than oneself. The reason? 
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One being general in reference and denoting no person in particular 
but anyone we like to apply it to, it is necessary to use the emphatic 
form to make clear that it refers to the same person as the first. 

From those which are merely emphatic and stand as a substitute 
(whether ‘approved’ or not) for the simple personal pronoun, we 
pass to those which are both emphatic and appositional; and on 
these there is rather more to say. First it is to be noted that they 
may occur in two different positions—either immediately after the 
noun or pronoun to which they are in apposition (The manager 
himself is dealing with the matter, Mr Lyttleton himself performed 
the operation) or at the end of the clause or sentence, where they 
are in apposition to a noun or pronoun used earlier (The manager 
is dealing with the matter himself, Mr Lyttleton performed the 
operation himself). With the verbs to be and to have, and with those 
tenses of other verbs where these are used as auxiliaries, an inter- 
mediate position is also possible (The manager is himself dealing 
with the matter. Mr Lyttleton had himself performed the operation). 
What is the difference? Most of us will probably feel that the first 
version is more emphatic than the second; but there is also another 
and perhaps a more important difference. When the -se/f pronoun 
occurs immediately after the other appositional word the situation 
is presented from the speaker’s point of view; to him the important 
thing is that it was Mr Lyttleton who performed the operation, 
and not some subordinate or assistant, or someone of lesser emin- 
ence. When it is placed at the end the situation is presented from 
the point of view of the subject: Mr Lyttleton often left these things 
to his assistants but on this occasion he chose to do it in person. 
This is why we should say Mr Lyttleton decided to perform the 
operation himself not Mr Lyttleton himself decided to perform the 
operation. It also explains why the construction where the two 
appositional words stand together is more emphatic than the other. 
It gives prominence to what is considered important or impressive 
in the eyes of the speaker. On the medial position we shall have 
more to say later. 

Secondly, it may be noted, the combination of the emphatic 
-self and the other appositional word is much less frequent with 
pronouns than with nouns: end position is the general rule, except 
perhaps with the relative pronouns (J saw it myself, You said so 
yourself, He criticised my efforts but he couldn't do it any better 
himself). Constructions like J myself think . . ., She herself is of 
the opinion . . ., are generally condemned on stylistic grounds. 

1Hence ambiguity may arise in such a sentence as He insisted on seeing the 


manager himself. Does himself refer to he or to manager? Often, of course, 
the context will make it clear. 
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Perhaps the reason is that it is possible to emphasize the simple 
personal pronouns merely by stressing them when they are 
pronounced, so that the addition of a further emphatic word strikes 
one as rather artificial and unnecessary. 

Thirdly, with imperative verbs, where the subject is not expressed, 
the appositional -se/f naturally has end position: Jf you want a 
thing done properly do it yourself. Could you keep quiet there, 
please? — Keep quiet yourself. Would you mind closing the door? — 
Close it yourself. Such retorts as the last two are, of course, dis- 
courteous and ill-mannered; but here we are dealing only with the 
grammatical aspect, and manners are no concern of the grammarian 
qua grammarian. 

In the fourth place, what sometimes looks like an appositional 
-self with end position is really an ellipsis with adverbial force: 
You shouldn't try to lift that box yourself; it is too heavy (=by 
yourself). She will never be able to run a large house like that herself 
(=without any help). 

Fifthly, there is the use of the appositional -se/f (i) as a kind of 
superlative or intensive: He was kindness itself to me. Life in that 
quiet spot was heaven itself; (ii) as a modifier to lend emphasis to 
a statement: Grace himself could not have played a better stroke 
(=even Grace), Such a character might have been drawn by Dickens 
himself (=no less a person than Dickens), Nature itself seemed to 
mourn his loss (=even nature). Note again, however, that when 
the other appositional word is a pronoun the two do not normally 
occur together: J couldn’t have played a better stroke myself. 

And finally we have the construction, quoted by Mr Churchward, 
John Stuart Mill, himself a convert, had converted others, equivalent 
in meaning, as Mr Churchward points out, to who was himself a 
convert: which prompts the question, what is the difference, if any, 
between John Stuart Mill himself was a convert, John Stuart Mill 
was himself a convert, and John Stuart Mill was a convert himself? 
The answer is, I think, simply that in these three sentences we have 
a descending order of emphasis: the first—this fact is not generally 
known, and as it is of some importance it needs to be stressed: 
second—Mill was in precisely the same position as the others: 
as he converted them so previously he had been converted; a 
parallel is implied: third—the fact that Mill was a convert is 
mentioned as a matter of interest but is subordinated in importance 
to the fact of his converting others. 

As the last type of -se/f pronouns there are those which are at 
one and the same time both reflexive and emphatic; and this is a 
most interesting class, if its range is rather limited. The only 
example actually given by Mr Churchward is They arranged the 
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affair between themselves, which seems to the present writer at best 
a border-line case, since it means They arranged it between them 
themselves, implying that they allowed no one else to have a hand 
in the arrangement. It might be re-cast, though less idiomatically, 
They themselves arranged it between them, which seems to indicate 
that the reflexive element is not very strongly felt, as in what at 
first sight seems a parallel construction—They shared the spoils 
amongst themselves—the emphatic element is not very strongly felt 
since the main purpose of the speaker is to state that no one else 
was given a share, not that no one else had a hand in the sharing. 
There are, however, two other types where the double function is 
much more obvious: 

(i) You must work it out for yourself. Such conduct speaks for 
itself. In the first case not only are you to work it out yourself 
and not rely on someone else to work it out, but it is to be 
done on behalf of or for the benefit of yourself. In the second 
case not only does the conduct itself speak, but it speaks on 
behalf of itself. The double sense is brought out if we contrast 
this last with Speak for yourself (don’t include us in your 
remarks) or He is too shy to speak up for himself (cf. speak 
up for his rights, speak up for his family, &c.), where the 
pronoun is merely reflexive. 

(ii) You'll have to get :yourself off to school this morning. What 
time would you like me to call you? — There's no need to call 
me; I'll get myself up. I didn’t hurt him; he hurt himself. 
In all these sentences the -se/f pronouns serve at one and the 
same time as a reflexive object and as an appositional word 
to the subject. Logically they should be repeated: You'll 
have to get yourself off to school yourself, I'll get myself up 
myself, He hurt himself, himself. 

Finally, it may be noted that the -se/f pronouns have no genitive; 
to express the notion of oneself or belonging to oneself we have to 
use one’s own; and like -self it is used both reflexively and 
emphatically. 

Reflexive: She goes out charring all day and then goes home and 
does her own housework. (Her own as contrasted with other 
people’s). 

Emphatic: She used to keep a servant but now she does her own 
housework. (does her housework herself). 

Like -se/f it can corhbine the two functions: J will book accommoda- 
tion for myself and leave you to make your own arrangements (i.e. 
arrange for yourself yourself). It may also be the equivalent, in 
the possessive, of the appositional use of the emphatic -se/f: She 
cannot write her own name. He even cheated his own father — not 
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her name or his father as distinct from those of others, but so simple 
a thing as her name, his very father. With the expression one’s own 
there is also the interesting phenomenon known as the double 
genitive or the post-genitive, as in money of her own, a room of 
one’s own, but that is outside the scope of the present article. 


In the Classroom 
No. 3: The Use of Notebooks 


M. R. SNODIN 


THAT PUPILS should make some kind of notes is so natural and 
obvious that the technique of note-taking tends to be ignored. It 
might be as well therefore for us, once in a while, to consider it 
as an integral part of the process of learning and especially of the 
process of learning English as a foreign language. 

The first important aspect to be remembered is the psychological 
one that a notebook is made by the pupil himself and becomes 
his personal possession in the way in which no textbook ever can. 
As such he will tend to take notice of its contents, especially when 
these are the result of class discussion and not mere dictation. 
Secondly, keeping notes does involve selection and this process of 
selection, at the same time as leading to efficient learning, is surely 
a fundamental educational ‘desideratum’. In England, at least, it 
is a common complaint on the part of Professors that students 
come up to their universities incapable of taking down intelligent 
notes, thereby suggesting lack of training in the schools. And 
thirdly, anything which necessitates the writing of the language 
encourages the fixing of it and its correct reproduction. It is 
interesting that in most schools the careful and efficient keeping 
of notebooks is an integral part of Science teaching, but little 
thought is given to it in Modern Languages; just as it is taken for 
granted that laboratories are essential for the sciences whilst 
specially equipped language-rooms are considered luxuries in 
modern language teaching. 

Teachers should, then, encourage their pupils to keep notebooks 
and give them training in so doing; and the younger the pupil the 
more supervision he will need. Indeed since one should not expect 
a child to take an interest in that which the teacher ignores, it will 
be necessary for the teacher to take considerable care in giving 
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instructions as to the setting out of notebooks and to check them 
frequently in the early stages. On the other hand, whilst it may be 
necessary to dictate notes at first, the ultimate goal of individual 
note-taking should not be lost sight of, and any note dictated should 
be thoroughly discussed with the class beforehand so that the 
pupils can feel that they have had a hand in the making of it. 

As far as Modern Language teaching is concerned two or three 
notebooks or sections of the same notebook suggest themselves; 
namely, the grammar notebook, the vocabulary notebook, and 
possibly a third for phrases and longer passages. To take the 
grammar notebook first. This is the one that is usually dispensed 
with on the grounds that the textbook or the grammar-book makes 
it unnecessary. On the contrary, especially in the first year of teach- 
ing English when the fundamental rules can be simply expressed, a 
grammar notebook built up step by step and containing examples 
which have originated from the class or indeed from the pupil 
himself is much more satisfactory than the textbook. The normal 
procedure would be the teaching of the grammatical point by 
deduction, class discussion to obtain a clear and simple definition 
of the rule, the writing of this in the notebooks with the pupil’s 
own examples as illustration. The great advantage of this method 
is that the pupil feels that he is taking an active part in a piece of 
research and the whole of his attention is absorbed; his mind does 
not boggle at ready-made but incomprehensible statements— 
incomprehensible largely because they are ready-made. The stage 
at which the language used in the notebook changes from the 
mother tongue to English must be determined by the teacher, but 
whatever the language the statements must be as short as possible, 
simple, crystal clear, and closely connected with the class discussion. 
This means that the teacher himself may have to do a great deal 
of rethinking, but on the other hand it does mean that he can 
control to some extent the number and order of facts learned. It 
also means that if the teacher wishes to introduce something not 
in the textbook (‘The line of time’ to. explain tenses, for example) 
he may do so and keep it on permanent record, thereby increasing 
the flexibility of his teaching. 1 am not suggesting that the grammar 
notebook should take the place of the textbook, but I am suggest- 
ing that the first introduction to new grammatical phenomena should 
be made independently of the textbook, and that a notebook of 
real value could be compiled—teal value that is to its maker, both 
during the compilation and after. 

Most pupils are encouraged to keep a vocabulary notebook in 
which they write new words as they acquire them, but this generally 
takes the form of pages divided into two columns with the mother 
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tongue in the one and the foreign language in the other. There is 
moreover usually no attempt to categorize the words, but rather 
they are entered as they occur, thereby producing a deadly dull 
document and reducing its effectiveness. The same scientific approach 
should be made to this notebook as to the grammar one. The 
pupils should be encouraged where possible to illustrate the words, 
and the drab unattractive double column done away with; some 
attempt should also be made to categorize; for example, a whole 
page could be devoted to the house and words added as they are 
introduced. The page should be headed HOUSE and the centre 
taken up with the simple drawing of a house. A right placing of 
the words on the page and a use of arrows would then eliminate 
the need for the mother tongue. Under the picture could be written 
such phrases as ‘to build a house’, ‘to live in a house’. 

Pages could be devoted to ‘colour’ (small squares of colour with 
the words beside them), ‘time’ (a page full of clock faces—but not 
copied from a textbook), ‘the human body’, ‘the face’, &c. The 
notebook would be improved if it could be loose-leafed and of 
unlined paper. The argument may be made that all this would 
take up more time than would be available, but I do not think 
that this would be found to be true. Children and young people 
can draw exceedingly quickly when encouraged to do so and helped 
at times by black-board illustrations. With a little training one will 
find that the children will establish the habit of illustrating auto- 
matically, quickly and with pleasure. Naturally not everything can 
or need be illustrated, simple definitions, examples of use, and the 
mother tongue can all be used, but the whole thing must be treated 
with a lively imagination and with a view to what is practical. 
The advantage of such a notebook would be that the child would 
take a pride in it, and it could become a workman-like source of 
reference in the initial stages. There will of course come a time 
when the pupil will be able to pass over to dictionaries, and preferably, 
to an English-English one, but the keeping of such a notebook will 
increase his understanding of and respect for dictionaries and will 
encourage him to continue to catalogue the information he acquires. 

The third notebook, which is not essential, but of definite use, 
might be called the ‘phrase book’; in it phrases can be entered in 
some rough categories—again as they occur. Since the notebook is 
a very personal thing and only of use to its owner and maker, 
only its owner and maker need be able to understand the system of 
cataloguing used—there need therefore be no universal agreement 
about the categories decided upon. In this notebook, too, space 
might be found for those odd short passages of prose and verse 
which for one reason or another are felt worthy of keeping on 
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record. The pupil might wish to keep a record of model sentences 
used as reference points for the pronunciation of correct English 
sounds and this or the ‘grammar notebook’ could be used for this 
purpose. 

It will be seen that it is really of no importance how many note- 
books the schoolchild learning English possesses but he should 
have at least one and preferably loose-leafed. In this he should be 
encouraged to record in as scientific and attractive and indeed as 
individual a manner as possible the results of his work in the 
classroom in order that this personal record may form the basis 
of further work. There is a great deal of personal satisfaction 
involved in this process, and without personal satisfaction there can 
be no true learning; a teacher therefore need not fear that time 
spent on the inculcating of right notebook habits is time wasted 
since they are a real contribution to effective learning. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—How does one correctly refer to a family whose name ends is s? 
There does not seem to be any accepted rule amongst writers. When writing 
about the Jones family should I use the Jones, the Jones’, the Jones’s or the 
Joneses? 

ANSWER.—No simple rule can be laid down that will apply to all cases; that 
is probably why you have found apparent inconsistencies amongst writers. 
The plural of Jones is the Joneses, as that of James is the Jameses and of Davis, 
the Davises. But with some names euphonic considerations preclude our adding 
the extra syllable. We should hardly, for instance, refer to the family of 
Mr Humphries as the Humphrieses; it would sound ugly and awkward, so we 
should use the same form for the plural as for the singular. Generally speaking, 
too, I think, we are reluctant to add the plural inflexion to those names, like 
Butchers, Parsons, Masters, which are felt to be (though of course actually 
they are not) already plural in form. Apart from exceptional cases like these, 
however, you will be fairly safe in adding the -es termination. 


QUESTION.—I have trouble with the preposition to be used after the verb arrive. 
Which of the following expressions are right and which wrong: ‘I arrived at 
my Office at six o’clock’, ‘I arrived to my office at six o’clock’, ‘I arrived in my 
office at six o’clock’, ‘I arrived my office at six o’clock’? 

ANSWER.—The verb arrive is never used transitively. Shakespeare (Julius 
Caesar) has ‘Ere we could arrive the point proposed’, but it would never be 
found in present-day English. The usual preposition which follows arrive is at. 
A person arrives at the office, at work, at school, &c. In the case of countries 
and large towns, however, in is used. Thus a train arrives at St Pancras (the 
London railway terminus) but in London at a certain time. We say that a 
visitor from overseas arrives at Southampton or Liverpool but in England on a 
particular date. On is also possible, e.g. ‘When we arrived on the platform we 
found the train was already in.’ At is used when the place in question is thought 
of as the point at which the journey (or one part of the journey) ends: in and on 
when it is represented as the locality or the surroundings in which we found 
ourselves as a result of our arrival. To is employed only when arrive is followed 
by an infinitive, usually expressive of purpose: e.g. The plumber arrived to 
’ mend the burst water pipe. But here, of course, the fo really belongs to the 
infinitive, not to arrive. 


QUESTION.—‘I’d rather you called for me.’ Why is call used in the past tense 
in this sentence? Could we not use the present? If I were to translate it would 
it be correct for me to say that it means ‘I prefer you to call for me’? 

ANSWER.—Y our translation would be an acceptable one, though better perhaps 
would be ‘I should prefer you to call for me’. It would be quite incorrect, how- 
ever, to use the present tense after J’d rather. When you refer to called as the 
past tense I take it you mean the past indicative. But actually it is a subjunctive, 
as will be seen from parallel constructions which use the passive voice or the 
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verb to be: e.g. I’d rather Smith were sent. In speech, where we are rather less 
particular about grammatical niceties, it is true we sometimes hear I'd rather 
Smith was sent (though it is to be deprecated) but never I’d rather Smith is sent. 
The past subjunctive is necessary after I’d rather because it expresses a wish or a 
desire which may or may not be granted. 


QUESTION.—Are the words tidy and clean synonymous? Can we say of a person 
that he is untidy but clean and vice versa? 

ANSWER.—The two words are by no means synonymous. A person may quite 
well be untidy but clean, and so may his clothes. Clean means ‘unsoiled; having 
no dirt, dust or stains on them’ when applied to garments. When applied to a 
person it means ‘properly washed’ or ‘not dirty’. A person is tidy in appearance 
when his hair is properly brushed and combed, his clothes neat, &c. He is 
tidy in his habits when he always puts things in their proper place. A room 
that is well swept and dusted is clean, but it may still be untidy if the things in 
it are left scattered about in a haphazard way. 


QUESTION.—Could you please give me the exact meaning of the expression ‘She 
would have her will’ and if possible its analysis? 

ANSWER.—It means ‘She was determined that what she desired to be done 
should be done.’ Will is, of course, a noun. used as the object of have. 


QUESTION.—Does the expression to get away with mean only ‘to escape’? I 
always thought it also meant to have one’s own way. And there is another 
sense of it which I can only explain by an example. A man steals something 


and the police do not arrest him nor is he punished for it. In this case I should 
say he got away with it, not meaning necessarily that he escaped. Am I right 
or wrong? 

ANSWER.—'To get away with something’ does not mean quite the same as 
‘to have one’s own way’. Basically it means to escape, as in the sentence The 
thief got away with well over a thousand pounds. The various colloquial senses 
in which the expression is used have developed from this and all connote in a 
vague way the idea of escape, though not in the literal sense of ‘making off’. 
Thus the person who gets away with a crime escapes punishment and the person 
who tells a lie and ‘gets away with it’ escapes detection or exposure. If we say 
that persons in high places can get away with things for which others would 
be punished we mean they can escape being called to account for them. 


QuESTION.—Am I correct in believing that spill refers only to liquids whereas 
fall may be applied to anything? 

ANSWER.— Spill, it is true, is most commonly used of liquids, but not exclusively 
so, as is apparent from the slang expression Now you've spilled the beans (i.e. 
given the secret away). We may spill salt, sugar or any fine substance, and we 
may even tell a person who is carrying apples piled up in a basket and is allowing 
some of them to roll off, that he is spilling them. 

Fall means simply to drop downwards, and can, as you say, be used of 
anything. Spill means to allow to overflow from a container or a receptacle. 
There is also a colloquial use of it. When a cyclist is thrown from his machine 
we sometimes say that he has had a spill. 


QUESTION.—I have had some trouble in translating to my pupils the sentence 


‘They would just keep on hopping along.” How would you explain this and 
analyse it? 
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ANSWER.—Much depends on the context in which the sentence is used, but I 
should say it means that they continued to go on slowly and rather haltingly. 
The analysis of it is not easy. The construction is of a type which is very 
common in English (e.g. He kept on trying, They kept on walking, despite the 
rain.) but it is difficult to decide whether the -ing word is a gerund or a participle. 
My own feeling is that ‘keep on doing’ something is almost a tense form, though 
none of the recognized categories will accommodate it. Perhaps it may be 
explained in this way: they were walking is a progressive tense form. They 
kept on walking adds a kind of continuative notion to it. Similarly They kept 
on hopping along adds the element of continuance or persistence to the notion 
expressed in the tense-form They hopped along. 


QUESTION.—Do English people ever say ‘my first son’ instead of ‘my eldest son’. 
ANSWER.—First son and eldest son do not mean the same thing. Eldest son 
implies comparison by age and can be used only when there are other (younger) 
sons. When we speak of a woman’s first son we mean that she has had no others 
previously: e.g. At the age of twenty-nine she gave birth to her third child and 
first son. We could not say her ‘eldest son’ because at that time there were no 
others: but if others were born later then the first son would become the eldest 
son. We should say Her first son died when he was three months old, implying 
that she had others subsequently, but not in his life-time; but Her eldest son 
was killed in the war, implying that at the time of his death other (younger) 
sons were living. 


QUESTION.—What is the grammatical explanation of the sentence ‘/ will be 
going’? Does it imply future tense? 

ANSWER.—It is difficult to answer this question without a knowledge of the 
context of the sentence. Normally British English uses shall in the first person 
when futurity is intended, though Americans use will and this is beginning to 
creep into British usage also. Assuming, however, that it is a British person who 
is speaking, J will be going is most likely to mean ‘It is my intention to go’. 
It might be used in some such way as this: If J can’t be of any further assistance 
to you I will be going. It is a present tense, expressive of volition, not a future; 
it announces the speaker’s present intention or design. 


QUESTION.—Does the word neither refer to only two persons, or can we say 
“Neither of the four came to my class’? Is it always singular? 

ANSWER.—Neither should properly be used only of two persons. If more than 
two are in question we should say none of them or not one of them. Neither is 
always singular. It is referred to by a singular pronoun and when used as a 


subject takes a singular verb. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between all and every? I know the former 
requires a plural verb-form and the latter a singular, but what exactly are the 
other differences between them? 

ANSWER.— All is collective in notion, whereas every individualizes within the 
group or the collectivity. All the apples were bad speaks of the apples en masse; 
every apple was bad refers to each one taken separately. The distinction is even 
more obvious in the following two sentences: J will give you ten shillings for 
all the books you have, I will give you ten shillings for every book you have. 


QUESTION.—A grammarian of some standing calls the sentence fragment Doing 
what I had always hoped to de a phrase. Strictly speaking, could a phrase harbour 
a clause and still be a phrase? 
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ANSWER.—In everyday English the term phrase is used very loosely to signify 
a group of words like to cast pearls before swine, going to the dogs, &c., which 
express a complete idea but do not make a clause or a sentence. But grammatical 
terminology should be more accurate. Unfortunately some grammar books 
call doing one’s duty a phrase when it is used as a subject, object, &c., as in the 
sentence Doing one’s duty is not always easy. There seem to me a number of 
objections to this, and one is the very point you have raised. If a gerund plus 
its object is to be called a phrase, what is the position when the object is not a 
noun but a clause? As you suggest, a so-called phrase which harbours a clause 
cannot really be a phrase. My own feeling is that in grammar the term ‘phrase’ 
should be strictly reserved for a group of words introduced by a preposition 
and functioning as a single part of speech—usually as an adjective or an adverb, 
though occasionally as a noun. The adjectival, adverbial or substantival notion 
must be attached to the group as a whole and not to any individual word in it. 
In the sentence given above the gerund itself carried the substantival notion 
and functions as the subject or whatever part of the sentence it happens to be; 
the rest of the words are merely attached to it as its object, so the expression 
should not be called a phrase. 


QUESTION.—In a book by a contemporary English writer I have found the 
expression ‘the places where men inhabit’. Is not the use of inhabit (which is a 
transitive verb) for live a little far-fetched? 

ANSWER.—Yes. We should usually say where men live. Webster’s Dictionary 
gives an intransitive use of inhabit but lists it as archaic. The use you have 
noted from present-day English is probably an affectation of the writer. 


QUESTION.—Which of the following is correct or preferable: (a) ‘her daily 
threat that sooner or later she will burn the whole lot’, (6) “Her daily threat to 
burn the whole lot sooner or later’? 

ANSWER.—Both are correct, and there really seems little to choose between 
them. Perhaps the infinitive is more forceful than the clause and suggests more 
urgency or immediacy—that the threat is likely to be carried out sooner rather 
than later. But you would be quite safe in using either construction. 


QUESTION.—'The house began to await the final chords of the orchestra and the 
turning up of the lights, when the full splendour of Covent Garden in mid-season 
should be revealed.’—V. Sackville-West. The Edwardians. 

Would the simple conditional would be revealed be quite correct? Is should 
more strictly grammatical, and if so, why? Would it be possible to use the 
preterite was revealed? 

‘This old inn, where they alone were eating, prepared them to find it 
“marvellous” when they should set forth. Not till seven did they rise.’— 
Galsworthy. Over the River. 

Would not the simple preterite when they set forth be quite correct here? 
Is should set forth merely a literary form? 

ANSWER.—In your first quotation would be revealed would be ‘correct’ in the 
sense that it would not be ungrammatical; but it would not express quite the 
same meaning. Would merely suggests that an occurrence or an event was to 
follow (e.g. He waited until five o'clock, when the clerks would leave the office); 
should is employed to suggest that it is looked forward to with expectancy, 
eagerness, or sometimes dread.- The writer does not merely wish to tell us that 
the turning up of the lights would be followed by a revelation of splendour, 
but to convey the notion that the audience were waiting eagerly in anticipation 
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of this. Was revealed would not be appropriate in this context. The preterite 
may be used only (i) to refer to an occurrence after it has taken place, or (ii) to 
represent it as a regular occurrence which we know or assume is about to take 
place because it has done so in the past, as part of a scheme, arrangement or 
sequence of events: e.g. As it neared the moment when the curtain went up the 
chatter began to subside. (It had gone up at that moment every night.) 

In your second quotation when they set forth would not be incorrect, but 
when they should set forth is rather more vague; it implies that the time of their 
going has not yet been determined, or that they have given no serious thought 
to it—which is indeed suggested by the next sentence. The construction is 
characteristic of literary rather than of spoken English. Most speakers (except 
the very fastidious) would say when they set forth, ignoring the rather fine 
distinction of meaning. 


QUESTION.—In a description of Received pronunciation, would it be correct 
to say that the flapped variety of r is used only at the end of a syllable when 
the next syllable begins with a vowel? 

ANSWER.—It is correct, but it is not enough. The flapped variety of r is found 
in Received pronunciation of English only after a strongly stressed vowel and 
before a weakly stressed vowel, both within a word and across a word-junction. 
Thus very ‘veri, sorry ‘sori, and so on, may be pronounced with flapped r; 
so may hear it 'hiar it, far away ‘fair a'wei; but not arise a'raiz, surround 
sa'raund; nor we rise wi: 'raiz, go round ‘gou ‘raund. In whereas wear'az, 
for instance far ‘instans, and similar cases (where the r belongs to the preceding 
syllable), some speakers might use a flapped r. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that (1) many RP speakers never use flapped r 
in ordinary talking, (2) a tendency to pronounce a flapped r in other positions 
(e.g. prove pruzv) is found in various other types of English, (3) the use of flapped 
r in other positions is affected by RP speakers in a declamatory style of speaking 
for the stage. 
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Correspondence 


We regret that it has not proved possible to insert a letter from Professor Hill 
in this issue. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
Dear SIR, 


I have read with interest Professor Hill’s article in Vol. IX, No. 4, on the 
length mark in Phonetic Transcription and I should like to take this opportunity 
to comment on it. 

As a Head of the English Department of a Training College for Secondary 
School Teachers in Indonesia I have had ample opportunity to observe the 
effects of using phonetic transcriptions in the practical teaching of pronuncia- 
tion. While fully agreeing with Professor Hill that the form of transcription as 
used in Professor Daniel Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary is unsatisfactory, I 
cannot agree with him altogether as to the reason for its being so. 

Professor Hill says that the length mark in [iz], [2:] and [u:] confused his 
students since they already tended to use the same sounds for the vowels in 
such pairs as sit, seat, &c. I have found that students certainly do confuse 
these sounds, there being a general tendency here to pronounce sif as seat. 
But it has not been my experience that the system of transcription has any 
effect whatever on this and similar cases. In fact I have never heard a student 
pronounce a real i:, that is, the vowel sound in sit lengthened. 

Students do not learn to make the correct English sounds by means of a 
logical interpretation of conventional symbols, but by ear and demonstration. 
Once a correct pronunciation has been acquired, it will not be modified by 
the system of phonetic symbols used, however unsatisfactory the system may 
be from the standpoint of the phonetician. The constant mistakes that my 
students make in confusing the vowel-sounds of foot and food certainly do not 
arise from the length mark, but from bad habits acquired in the past before 
they had learnt any phonetics at all. The only person who would be likely to 
mispronounce food if written (fu:d] would be a phonetician not familiar with 
this conventional symbol—scarcely a likely occurrence! 

At present for practical purposes students have to learn more than one 
of phonetic transcription. My students start with that used in Jones’ Pronouncing 
Dictionary, since they use this invaluable book. I am, at the same time, obliged 
to point out that there are certain inconsistencies in the system. In the same 
way I have to tell them that the vowel sound of but, when this word is stressed, 
is far nearer to Cardinal No. 4 than Cardinal No. 5; i.e. it is more front than 
back. Later on I introduce them to other types of transcription. I expect them 
as teachers to be able to read all normal types of phonetic transcription, and 
also all recognized types of intonation and stress marks. 

In spite of this I agree with Professor Hill that it is desirable that the phonetic 
transcription of English should be put on a more logical basis and that the 
length mark should be reserved for indicating length only and not for a change 
in quality. At the same time I cannot see that any real damage is being done 
by using the present widespread but rather irrational system. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. M. R. BIDDULPH. 
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Book Reviews 


OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS 
Book 2. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK to Book 2. 
A. S. Hornby. Book 2. 238 pages. 6s. Teacher’s Handbook. 
100 pages. 3s. 6d. O.U.P. 1955. 


Book Two of this course, like Book One, consists of a series of Reading Texts, 
each of which is followed by a Section For Study containing examples of the 
use of English words, phrases, tenses, sentences, &c. The book is prefaced by 
a list of phonetic symbols (a simplified form of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet). These symbols are employed throughout the book where necessary, 
for example to distinguish the pronunciation of cloth and clothes on page 128. 
Stress and intonation are also marked where these features are to be practised 
in the study sections; and there is a Pronouncing Vocabulary at the end of the 
book. 

The Reading Texts and Study Sections are followed by a hundred Composition 
Exercises which practise the items taught in the book, and to which there is a 
key in the Teacher’s Handbook. There are also a list of Irregular Verbs, and 
an Index to the Study Sections. 

The subjects of the Reading Texts are varied and are excellently chosen for 
adult learners. They include letters, dialogues, newspaper extracts, and 
descriptions of every-day matter such as Village Life in England, Mending a 
Puncture and Trade Unions. These Texts are admirably illustrated in black 
and white, the pictures being what language textbook pictures should be— 
well-drawn, attractive and clear. Judging by the Pronouncing Vocabulary, 
something like twelve hundred new words, other than proper names, appear 
in Book Two. The choice of the ‘content’ vocabulary is presumably dictated 
by the nature of the Reading Texts. This vocabulary is learned as it appears, 
and is mentioned section by section in the Handbook; it is not necessarily 
repeated in later Texts. 

In addition to their general interest to the students, the Reading Texts illustrate 
a number of important linguistic items such as ‘If’ clauses (No. 6) Intonation 
Practice (No. 10) and Colloquial English (No. 14). 

Two further comments must be made. The first is that in this book, a great 
deal seems to be left to the teacher. True, the Handbook tells him the purpose 
of each Text, the new words, suggestions for oral work and for the Study 
sections, but it is evidently assumed that he has a good knowledge of English, 
understands the implications of what he is teaching and knows how to ‘get it 
across’. This assumption may be valid in certain countries, but it is by no means 
valid everywhere. The teacher of adults is sometimes an untrained volunteer, a 
member of a profession other than teaching, or a hard worked professional 
teacher putting in time in the evenings. Whatever he is, he more often than not 
requires detailed help and advice as to what and how to teach. 

The second comment is upon the Study sections. Many of these are excellent. 
Few textbooks take the trouble to teach the use of verbs like Congratulate, 
Succeed and Manage as these are taught on page 87. But it is a pity that there 
is so little connection between one Study section and the next, for if the useful 
items dealt with in each occurred in a logical order throughout the book, it 
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would surely be easier for the student to piece together the anatomy of the 
language he is learning. 

There is plenty of interest in this book, many of the examples are first-rate, 
the exercises are sensible and well-constructed and there is no doubt that, given 
a competent teacher, the adult student will learn a lot of English from this 
volume. He would learn even more if the linguistic material it contained were 
better arranged. 


BETTER ENGLISH. G. H. Vallins. 240 pages. 15s. The 
Language Library, André Deutsch. 1955. 


Mr G. H. Vallins’ ‘Better English’, the successor of his “Good English’, con- 
tinues the quest for ‘true correspondence of thought and expression’. In the 
main it leaves the field of grammar for that of vocabulary, idiom, metaphor, 
and style, and is here and there reminiscent, in a sophisticated way, of certain 
chapters in those English language textbooks which prepare for the Matricula- 
tion type of examination. The sections on common errors are there, as are 
those on agreements, whether of number and gender, or of case, or of various 
types of wayward participles; spelling, punctuation, precision, clarity are 
dealt with; and metaphors are treated with such originality that one regrets 
the author's failure to give to other figures of speech the benefit of similar 
treatment. 

Most striking is the author's open-minded approach to the problems discussed, 
his determination not to accept the ‘rules’ of grammarians, or for that matter 
of the pundits of usage, simply because they are rules, but to judge on merit, 
under the guidance of plain good sense and reasonableness. Tolerance of this 
kind is not the hall-mark of all books on grammar or usage some of which 
appear to equate peremptoriness with persuasiveness, whereas Mr Vallins is 
far more convincing when he is merely putting forward suggestions, or appealing 
for the reader’s opinion or co-operation than in the few instances when he betrays 
those leanings towards the fussy, the pedantic, the dictatorial, the over-meticulous 
which are on occasion the common denominator of all linguists. Occasionally 
these leanings cause him to replace stylistically or grammatically impure passages 
by corrected versions which are both tedious and lacking the strength of the 
original; once or twice his corrections contain constructions at which Mr Vallins 
himself might have looked askance had they stemmed from another pen. 
Here and there I felt that his corrections sacrificed a writer’s full meaning for 
mere purity of expression, but this impression may have been due to insufficient 
knowledge of the contexts. 

Although the Press is tolerantly treated by Mr Vallins—who has a word of 
excuse even for journalese—it comes as a shock to read that the very numerous 
press quotations used to illustrate errors were gleaned in a mere matter of weeks. 
This is a sad reflection especially on the more literate or literary periodicals 
which cannot reasonably plead the excuse of necessary and excessive haste 
associated with journalism proper. 

Mr Vallins has prepared an entertaining and instructive book with particularly 
readable ingressions into the subjects of new words, style, and sociological 
linguistics. The section on punctuation would have been more readable had the 
offending examples been repeated with their proper punctuation; the mere 
argument that this or that punctuation mark were better omitted or inserted, 
makes rather tiresome reading. The book ends with a challenging section of 
questions (answers supplied!) on the subject matters of the preceding chapters. 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Some points to look for 


%* 4 Plays in this series are now ready : 
Henry V_ The Merchant of Venice 


As You Like It 


Julius Cesar 


4 more will be published during 1956: 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Macbeth 


Twelfth Night 
Henry IV Part I 


% The aim of A Shorter Shakespeare is 


to present the 


plays in a form in 


which they may readily be enjoyed by 
those who frequently find Shakes- 
peare boring or who do not read him 
at all. Most of the texts are reduced 
to about two-thirds of their original 


length. 


%* The editor believes that each scene 
should be read as a unit, without in- 
terruptions. Notes are therefore kept 


to a minimum. 


% To assist comprehension without in- 
terruption once a scene has started, 
the text has been simplified (a) by 
cutting, (b) by emendation. A reading 


of several consecutive pages of one of 


the texts will, it is hoped, quickly 


dispel any idea that Shakespeare has 


been ‘savaged’. 


First list of Plays 


COMEDIES 
As You Like It 
The Merchant of Venice 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night 
The Tempest 


HISTORIES 
Henry IV Part 1 
Henry IV Part 2 
Henry V 


TRAGEDIES 
Julius Cesar 
Macbeth 
Hamlet 
Romeo and Juliet 


Ginn and Company publish a new pocket 
edition Shakespeare (6;’4!") . . . 


A SHORTER SHAKESPEARE 


arranged by Henry S. Taylor, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Senior English Master, St. George’s School, Harpenden 
formerly Assistant Master, The King’s School, Macclesfield. 


Each volume about 96 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FORMAT. The cover design is by Dick Hat @ 
and the plays are grouped in colour : comedig= 
histories—blue, 
The new Linotype Pilgrim typeface, based @ 
designs by Eric Gill, is easily legible and at th 
same time elegant. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES NOW! 


yellow, 


To: GINN AND COMPANY, LTD., 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send details of A Shorter Shakespeare and | 
a loan copy of ‘As You Like It’............ 
‘The Merchant of 


tragedies —silver-grey, 


‘Henry 


(Tick what is wanted). | 


ON 
/ 

A 
245) 

KING HENRY THE FIFTH 

Julius Cor... 


